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of Commons, The government of India was a scandal nearly
as great, since the East India Company ruled unchecked and
uncontrolled over what had become a vast empire. As a private
member Pitt agitated for the reform of the franchise and sup-
ported his lifelong friend Wilberforce over slavery. As Prime
Minister, before his hopes and plans were overwhelmed by the
storms of the French Revolution and then of war with France,
he created the dual system of government in India which lasted
until 1857, safeguarded the rights of the French Canadians,
reduced the tariffs between France and England, attempted
but failed to introduce free trade between England and Ireland,
made a small beginning of Catholic emancipation, and intro-
duced but failed to pass an important measure of electoral
reform. He passed measures for regulating the transport of
slaves in British ships and prohibiting the importation of slaves
into Guiana. Finally, he supported the impeachment of
Warren Hastings.

In all these matters, save the last, he has been attacked for
having done so little. He was, however, the first politician of
the first rank to do anything at all in regard to any of them,
except that Burke and Fox had attempted Indian reform and
failed to achieve it. Splendid though Pitt's record was as War
Minister, he (and his party) have had to pay at the bar of
history an unduly heavy price for his fame, for he is remembered
as a politician solely as the author of those unpopular and
restrictive measures for the cDefence of the Realm' which in a
great crisis all Prime Ministers are compelled to adopt. The
Tory party thus inevitably and quite wrongly became identified
with the opposition to many of those progressive measures of
reform of which, in fact, Pitt was the first important advocate,
and which were later to find a far more vigorous champion in
Benjamin Disraeli than in William Ewart Gladstone.

It is easy, indeed, to be unjust not only to the historical
ancestors of the Tories of to-day but to the whole eighteenth-
century attitude to social reform. There were no party
caucuses; there were only loose associations of personalities
bound together by political or personal friendship and cemented
by the interested manipulation of 'places3 and patronage.
Even a man of genius like Pitt could not effectively manage the